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= EDITORIAL == 


Your editor has been personally writ- 
ing these editorials ever since the maga- 
gine began four years ago & as’ such they 
just represent one man's ideas- So when 
we got this letter from Richard Conn, The 
curator of Indian Art at the Denver Art 
Museum, suggesting an editorial we felt 
that it had enough material to make an 
editorial in itself. We have been want- 
ing to start a "Letters to the Editor" 
column anyway, so if you don't agree with 
Mr.e Conn let's hear from you. 

He writes; “How about an article on 
"Showmanship vse Authenticity"? Some of 
the people here are beginning to grumble 
about the old-time costumes the Lakotas 
are makinge They say we will never get 
important shows, make money,etc. and that 
we must change to please the public. Well 
I don't pretend to know what the public 
wants, and,down deep, I really don't care 
I sincerely feel that the American public 
is accepting better quality all along the 
line these days, and that public taste is 
improving For instance, Hollywood now 
has to make better movies to draw an aud- 
ience, and, even then,it's tough-e People 
spend more effort on cooking, furnishing 
homes, etc. Why, then, doesn't it stand 
to reason that they will demand authen- 
ticity by Indian dance groups as well? 
Even if people don't know for sure what 
is right and what is wrong, I think we 
have an obligation to present things as 
correctly as we can- There have been so 
many misbeliefs and downright lies told 
about Indians, it seems to me that we who 
study and mimic them should do all we can 


to clear up some of these mistakes. Why 


not start with costume and dances? Many 
here do not agree with me,but I feel that 
real, old-time, correct Indian Costumes 
are much more beautiful and dignified 
than costumes "improved upon" by today's 
"Indians". I'll climb down off my soap- 
box now, but how's about an editorial to 
this effect?" 


While we are on the subject I can't 
help adding my own thoughts- There seems 
to be a trend in recent years to add the 
single word "Interpretive"before the name 
of any Indian dance group as an excuse to 
do most anything they want in the way of 
a dance programe The word "Interpretive" 
was meant to be an apology for the fact 
that most groups are made up of white men 
and as such literally could not possibly 
present Indian dances but only interpre- 
tations of Indian dances by white men. 
Our object should still be to present the 
dances exactly as they are performed by 
the Indians themselves and not alter them 
in any waye 

For example, a large number of dance 
clubs are using such things as Black light 
effects» This is certainly colorful, but 
how Indian is it? There is also a group 
which makes up their own chorous girl like 
routines, which are not Indian even tho 
the performers may be dressed in Indian 
costumes. The same holds true for the use 
of flares, torches,spotlights and colored 
lights. 

Just so that there is no mis-under. 
Standing, I do feel that any group which 
performs in public must present a show 
which will please their audience, BUT, I 
also firmly believe that such a program 
can be presented with completely authentic 
costume and dancese 


Three of the four bonnets in 
the front row were made by 
Bob Backuse Only the girl's 
is note Several of the bon 
nets inthe back row were 
made by him also. 

Photo taken Aug. 7,1927 
at Deadwood, Se D. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


All moccasins are made of top grain 
chrome tanned cow hide. They are washable 
in luke warm water and soap. 

Our regular chrome elk soles are long 
wearing and excellent for regular wear. 
Special COMPO soles afford maximum pro- 
tection to tender feet and do net slip 
when wet or on dry grass or pine needles, 

If yeu belong to a youth group, Boy 
Scouts, Y-Indian Guides, Camp Fire Girls 
etc. deduct a §$.75 discount on moccasin 
prices only not for resoles or COMPO. If 
your pattern measures less than eight (8) 
inches in length cdeduct $.50 - if yeur 
pattern measures more than eleven (11) 


inches add an extra $.50. 
Our moccasins are patterned after 


the authentic Blackfeet style. They can't 
be beat for comfort. If you once get 
used to them you will probably throw away 
your shoes, 


MOCCASINS ,, 


“WHITE HAWK” 


ORDER FORM 


HOW TO ORDHE 


PLACE YOUR STOCKING FOOT ON THE PLACE 
PROVIDED. STAND NATURALLY -~DO NOT SIT. 
MARK COMPLETELY AROUND YOUR FOOT BEING 
CAREFUL TO KEEP YOUR PENCIL STRAIGHT 
UP AND DOWN — 10 NOT TILT UNDER THE 
ARCH. IF POSSIBLY NAVE SOME ONE 
ELSE DO THIS MARKING. IF BOTH 
FEET ARE DIFFERENT SIZES SEND 
BOTM OUTLINES. IF YOU WOULD 
LIKE US TO ALLOW ROOM FOR 
GROWTH OR EXTRA SOCKS SO 
STATE — BUT DO NOT ALTER 
THE PATTERN. ALLOW AT 
LEAST TEN DAYS FOR 
DELIVERY AS EACH 
PAIR IS MADE TO 
ORDER TO FIT 
YOUR FOOT. 


(PLAEASK PRINT CLEARLY) 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
CTT Faces 


FAIRCHILD WOODCRAFT 


STAGE = abeut $.%0/pair 


6036 Hazelhurst Pl. 
N. Hollywood, Calif. 


INCLOSED IS THE FOLLOWING; 


Pr. MOCCASINS AT $ 


44 SALES TAX, CALIF. ONLY 
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CLOUT DESIGNS 


The prefered clout thru much of the 
Oklahoma area is of the type shown in the 
following design sketches. This is a rae 
ther simplified form of the realistic 
floral style common in the Great Lakes 
aréae The same techniques of spot stitch 
sewing are used, but the flower parts 
are more conventionalized instead of 
realistic. Another difference is in the 
use of one of the rainbow selvage trade 
cloths for the background instead of the 
dark velvet of the Great Lakes. 

This style was and still is used by 
all of the following tribes; Osage,Ponca, 
Oto, Missouri, Omaha, Iowa, Kaw, etc- In 
fact any Oklahoma Indian would be proud 
to wear one today if he owned one. 

The designs presented here are all 
drawn from old photos and from examples 
owned by Indians. 


The Greatest Bonnet Maker 
of Them All! *Y Jack R. Williams 


Did you ever wonder where all those 
war-bonnets came from when you see a pice 
ture of a bunch of feather bedecked Ind- 
ians in the movies; or maybe in a parade; 
or on a large group of dancers? Today, of 
course, many of these bonnets are made of 
turkey feathers on a large scale by cos- 
tume supply places- But time was when you 
could bet your bonnet that Robert F.Back-~ 
us had a hand in furnishing some of them. 


Beb Backus with ene ef his bonnets. 


Robert F.Backus,or Bob as he was more 
affectionately known,was perhaps the only 
person to ever earn his living by making 
eagle feather war-bonnets- For over forty 
years he made & sold them to costume com- 
panies, movie companies,the Redman lodge, 
Wild West shows, Indian dance troupes and 
various individuals-His bonnets have been 
used for everything from adopting a Pres- 
ident into the Sioux tribe to crowning 
Home-coming queens at college football 
games-They are prized possessions of many 
Indians as well as whites. 


Bob was born in Minnesota in 1878 & 
in 1894 he moved to Coloe where his fam- 
ily eventually settled in the little coal 
mining town of Florence. For many years, 
a talented musician, he played the slide 
trombone in numerous bands & orchestras- 
Once, while on a band tour he came across 
e bedraggled headdress that caught his 
fancy and he bought it- He completely re- 
built it & became so facinated with the 
end result that he "got the bug" and for 
the rest of his life continued to make 
bonnets-e First as a hobby and then as a 
business. 

Through the years Bob became a mas- 
ter craftsman at beadwork and leather- 
work as well as featherwork.- Always the 
big problem was securing the Golden Eagle 
feathers; but somehow he managed by ad- 
vertising for them in hunters and trap~ 
ers magazinese One winter he was able to 
obtain 300 eagle wings and tails» Nat- 
urally not all the bonnets were made of 
tails feathers. Wings were also used.The 
trailers were sometimes constructed with 
the small wing feathers or cut down pri- 
maries. Base plumes from the tail, and 
breast feathers were used to cover the 
hat and as streamers to hang from the 


sides of the brow bande 


Ironically enough, like all true 
artists, Bob made little money from his 
bonnets. (See the price list.) But he was 
also interested in other Indian art and 
bought, sold, and traded beadwork galore. 
Most of his beadwork was from the north- 
ern plains and most of that Sioux. 

Although many prominent persons were 
adorned with his bonnets, (such as movie 
stars - Bob Hope in "Paleface", outstand- 
ing Indians, Wild West performers — Maj. 
Ted Powell and others) Bob's most famous 
donnet and the one he was most proud of 
was the one used by the Sioux at Dead- 
wood, S-De, August 3,1927, when they made 
President Calvin Cooledge "Chief Leading 
Bagle". Bob made the bonnet out of 30 
perfect black and white eagle tail fea- 


thers and sold it to Ray 0. Lyon, Mr. Lyon 


at the time was operating a curio store 
in Clinton, Nebraska - this before he 
moved to Pawnee, Oklahoma to manage Paw- 
nee Bill's Trading Poste Anyway, Mr-Lyon 
has been called upon to furnish a bonnet 
for the affair and had done business with 
Bob- He took the bonnet to a couple of 
Sioux, Pretty Bull and White Thunder, and 
they made and attached two beautiful 60 
feather trailers to it. The write-up on 


the presentation valued the bonnet com 
plete at $2500- Bob got $40 for the Bon- 
net proper and didn't even get his name 
mentioned.(See Oddities Jan-56 issue) 

In his later years Bob was an invalid 
afflicted with rheumatism, but continued 
to do a little bead and featherwork site 
ting at a table without glasses. After 
nearly half a century of creating over 
2,000 eagle feather bonnets - and an un- 
told amount of beadwork, the Great Spirit 
called and Bob went to the Havpy Hunting 
Grounds in Jan. 1954. He was 75 years on 
this earthe With him went an era of art 
the scope of which will never again be 
seene 

Anyone wishing to correspond with the 
author of this article may do so at: 

Jack Re Williams 
Lassen Volcanic National Park 
Mineral, California 
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Seat! and other Indian 
Goods 


For Sale By 


Bee) ROBERT P. BACKUS |. 3m 


Florence, Colorado 


Having handled Indian goods for over 25 years I now make a specialty 
of war bonnets of the finest golden eagle feathers. These, are absolutely 
the finest goods of this kind on the market. All bonnets are full beaded 
fronts, soft skin lined, long eagle plumes at sides and back, each feather 
tipped and plumed and strung on buckskin strings. Bonnets have 24 to 
28 feathers in head piece, and the trail bonnets have 30 feathers in the 
five-foot trail alone, with large beaded rosettes. Bonnets are trimmed 
and tipped in red, yellow and blue. 


I OFFER THE FOLLOWING AT WHOLESALE 
PRICES: 


$60.00 Double-Trail Bonnet, two rows of feathers on trail five feet long. 
85 white, black-tipped eagle tail feathers in all. Very showy 
GL OGM UGERUL, TOT: GUNG ea ee ee eri vcennosnncceses thavenipbone 


Same bonnet in feathers not quite so good color, for $35.00 or 0. 00 
Mcrae TenC ees Sat) Ts eis cscs este cascay vo geno cgivaese neh 


$45. 00 Single Trail Bonnet, one row of 30 feathers of finest color white, 
black-tipped tail feathers and 25 feathers in head piece. 
od Geel A bo attains nin Stesmaihe URN Sind Monte. ties a. 


Same bonnet of feathers not ane so good color. 
SI, Sdionaicinseblbhceitnibeneerétrehinpariasevygeevoneeinaierioaiaecankiganiag iad $95.00 
$25.00 White, Black-Tipped Bonnet, finest color feathers. $17 00 
a |, SRR le en CeCe - Siaeerenneener stay e 


Same Bonnet of feathers not quite so good color. 15 00 
PETE OE CI a asec tincccs sc icpesicccngceceeee eh Rt Bs ° 


Bonnet of 25 brown and white tail feathers. 13 (00 
Ses EE SN UN oe sc kasd chon saunaonesakowepanatanasebieeecomeeehia $ e 


fame Bonnet with 30 feathers, long trail. $22 00 
Another exceptional bargain, at only.................22.2...2-.0222222-20-+- 


Extra Large, Beautiful Bonnets of * black and white wing 12. 00 
POMEMOTE. -VOTT BAGOWY, FOP OBEY anon s <ccncavesenncge enone Siniesmnancasabuccscin 


Same Bonnet of 28 dark wing feathers. é 
SMT NII, dine ~osicoaipthensillee Mp sallleicicintensnenanewncossenuileedieenegeoabepensnsesieanniny $11.00 


-Beautiful Bonnet of 28 wing feathers, with trail of 30 feath- 0 (0) 
ers attached. Large beaded rosettes -....00.....22..222.2.--22ceeceeeeeeeee e 


Eagle Claw Necklace, three feet long, 30 largest 2-inch claws 5 (00 
from hind toes of 15 eagles, brass beads and wampum............ } De 


Sioux Full Beaded 10 to 11-inch Moccasins. ; 50 
I Gi hiatal cc iba csiceccncbna ce cthtadassen uasbcdsbessencudesesmn thesbenat: 
Other Bead Work on Hand, Cuffs, Arm Bands and Beaded Vests. 


Write for Full Information on Any of the Above Goods 


ROBERT F. BACKUS 


FLORENCE, COLORADO 


ONE OF BOB'S OLD PRICE LISTS, ABOUT 1935 


(TO-KAH-LAH CHEE-KAH-LAH) 


“Have You Thought of This’ — 


Tokala Ciqala - Says: 


In answer to the many requests we have had for 


articles geared to our younger readers we are start- 
ing a rw column Little Fox (Tokala Ciqala) will 
present a new idea each month geared mainly to our i ee 
younger readers, but ideas we hope will find some 
usé among our older readers alsoe 
This month Little Fox presents a novel method 
of learning a simple double action dance step. For 
the sake of this article a double action step is 


one in which the dancer jumps on both feet at the 

same time for at least a part of the movement. Many 

po younger boys have trouble grasping this action even 

' tho they can usually pick up the simpler Toe-Heel 

type stepe 

Most youngsters know how to play Hopscotch, so 

we have devised this form of Indian Hopscotch as an 
easy method of learning the double action step. 


Draw a series of Hopscotch squares as shown at the right -Now 
start with both feet flat on the floor end hop on the left foot 
in the first square. Then jump into the double squares with both 


feet, into the next single square with the right foot and so one 
In other words hop on the left, jump on both, hop on the right, 


jump on both, hop on the left, etc. 
After you have learned the foot movements so that they can 
be done easily, try doing the same thing with a steady drum beat meee ata 
to develop rhythm. Hop on the left foot to the first beat, jump 
on both to the second beat,etce Stress developing perfect rhythm 


as this is very impottant to a good dancer. 
Next try doing the step without the squares and try when you 
land on both feet to have the opposite foot from the 1 you start- 


ed out on slightly ahead of the othere In other words, hop for. 
ward on the left, jump forward on both but land with the right 


slightly ahead of the left. Then hop forward on right and land on 

both with the left foot slightly ahead of the right etc- Also try 

keeping your feet closer together, and you will have a basic BOTH—> 
double action movement. 


Right Both Left Start Start 


PHOTO OF THE MONTH 
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Photo of Rudy Saluskin, son of Alex Saluskin a prominent Yakima tribal leader 
This photo was taken in the early 1940's 
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SIOUX DEWCLAW NECKLACE 


\\ Necklaces of the type described here are common all over the Plains 

%{ both as an ornament and noisemaker in the dancee No two necklaces that 

the author has seen are exactly alike as there seems to be no limit to 
the number of ways a deer toe can be shaped. Many necklaces do not even 
use deer toes but substitute instead sheep or pigs toes or even pieces of 
cow horne The necklace described below uses aside from the deer toes and 
dew claws the 7 ‘aha ie wild cherry or plum pits. 

Although this type of necklace has 
become known as a Dew Claw Necklace it is 
usually both the toe and the dew claw that 
is used.See the sketch at the left for the 
difference.- On the smaller deer the dew- 
Claw is usually too small for use and on 
the larger deer the toe is usually too big 
unless it is cut way down in size. 

The necklace on this page is a dis- 
cription of one in the collection of Win 
Fairchild of North Hollywood. 

To remove the toes from the foot, soak 
overnizht in water.- This will loosen them 
so that they will slip off easily. If you 
have trouble slipping the toes try hitting 
them a glancing blow with a rubber mallet 
or cutting them with a shapr Ikmife- Then 
while the toes are still soft and wet trim 
off the rough area at the top as shown in 
the sketche A pair of metal cutting shears 
such as a dutchman works swell for this or 
you can use a knife. 


Next with a sharo knife trim off the 
heavy pad on the bottom of the toe as 
showne On some necklaces we have exemin- 
ed the entire bottom section has been cut 
out. Again with a sharp knife cut a notch 
in all the edges as shown in the sketch 
below. Feel free to use your imagination 
on different ways of notching these as 
all sorts of variations can be seen on 
Indian nscklacese 


Notch Pad 
Edges 
The sketches below show the place- 
ment of the drilled hole and the method 
of tying to the leather band. A 34" strip 
of heavy harness leather is used for the 
base and the toes sare tied on with heavy 
cotton string- Older necklaces use raw- 
hide instead of harness? leather and thin 
buckskin thongs instead of string. 
Use any old style bead to suspend the 
toes. This sample uses cut glass and 
tubular glass beads, see photo. 
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The final step is to polish the toes 
to a high luster. A neckiace of jet black 
shiny toes is really a beautiful item of 
costuminge micner scrape with a knife or 
use a course sandpaper to get rid of the 
oumps and irregularities on the toe. Next 
finish with a fine sandpaper anda finally 
give the toe a coat of any animal oil-Rub 
wel] with a course wool cloth until they 
take on a lustere- Fora faster modern 
method use one of the self polishing type 


floor waxes which also give a higher lus- 


tere 
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bigger and better magazine by 
telling your friends: aboutithe 
Hobbyist-- Ll everyone! 
Get them to subscribe and you 
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ANDLETS 


For many ceremonial dances of the 
Hopi and a few of the Zuni colorful ank- 
lets of the type here described are worn 
either over the moccasin or on the bare 
ankle. They are used both by women and 
men in the Hopi Butterfly Dance and by 
the women in the Hopi Buffalo. The buf- 
falo headdress itself has one anklet used 
as a brow band- It is of course used also 
in many of the religious Katchina dances 
including the Zuni Shalako. 
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The article presented here is per- 
haps a little lengthly but we wanted to 
present all the details of construction 
because of the confusion in the existing 
literature. For example in the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs booklet, "Workaday Life in 
the Pueblos" by Ruth Underhill, Page 117 
is a photo and description of this type 
of anklet. Dre Underhill mentions that 
from a distance these anklets look like 
porcupine aquillwork.e As a matter of fact 
the anklets shown in the photogreph are 
actually of porcupine quills and ouills 
were and are still being used for anklets 
(See the Hobbyist Sept. 1955 — Split Base 
wrapping, two threads.) 

Other researchers have made similiar 
errors. One reference states that the 
quills were first wrapped on a rawhide 
strip and then sewn down thru the middle. 
This is of course not so- Some of the 
Museum specimens examined by the author 
were marked as “Armbands” which is also 

doubtful. 
70 
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The oldest specimens of anklets found 
in museums use porcupine quill in natural 
white and dyed black wound on a split raw 
hide base-Later examples substitute black 
horsehair for the black quills and the 
more recent anklets since about 1290 use 
several colors of wool yarn as well as 
white cotton string» The quill and horse- 
hair type however, is still used for cer- 
tain ceremonies. 

The Hopi have two different names for 
these anklets which are used interchange- 
ably. These are;Hunho-ques-mi and Ku-ci- 
ola- They distinguish two types depending 
upon length as to whether they are to be 
worn over a moccasin as in the Buffalo 
dance or on a bare ankle as in the Butter 
fly dance. 

POO DPD DO PD LP LP LP OIL LOOP LP LP OLD OLD LP LP VAP VAP he 

NEXT MONTH: Sioux Quilled Hair Ornaments, 
Hopi Butterfly Dance & Costumes. Oklahoma 
Women's Crowns. And if we have space some 
dandy N.W. Coast Button Blanket Photos. 


CONSTRUCTION DETAILS & MATERIALS 


The foundation for the anklet can be 
of any stiff materiale The commonest for 
modern yarn anklets is of commercial tan- 
ned leather.e Rawhide is also used and one 
example had the yarn wravped on heavy hat 
felt. The size of the foundation varies 
but an average of ten specimens measured 
was about 104" X 3". The range in length 


was from 8 5/8" to 13", and the range in 
width was from 23" to 4 3/16". 

Three different methods can be used 
for slitting the foundation as shown in 
the three sketches below- In Fig. 1 the 
slits are made in the center only and the 
ends are solid. Fig- 2 has only one solid 
end and Fig- 3 is composed of seperate 
strips. The type shown in Fige 2? is far 
more common, and is also the easyist to 
work with-e Only a singlr straight cut is 
made for each strip, do not cut out any 
area between the strips as you would for 
Plains quillwork. From six to nine strips 
can be used with 8 or 9 being most common 


Regular commercial wool yarn is used 
for the wrapping, however,it is often re- 
spune The colors most often used are Red 
Black, Green, Blue and Yellow. The white 
is almost always of cotton, either home 
spun or commercial string. | 

Two methods of apolying the yarn are 
used. One is a simple wrapping as shown 
in Fig. 4. The ends are concealed as in 
whipping a rope. A large eyed needle will 
help in securing the end under. 


The other method is a simple plaiting 
technique as shown in Fig-5. Simply weave 
the yarn under and over. This can be used 
only with an odd number of strips as 7 or 
9 and works best where a large area is to 
be covered with a solid color as in Fig-6 
This plaiting technique has the advantage 
of tying the strips together without sew- 
ing and also has fewer ends to conceal.Of 
course both techniques will have to be 
used on the same anklet. 
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If you use a design where the end is 
not the same on the top and bottom as in 
Figs. 13 & 14 you will have to be careful 
to reverse your pattern as shown in Figs. 
7&8/ Mg 7 shows how the two anklets 
should look side by side, notice the dark 
squares at the top and the white on the 
bottom.e However, if you start both of 
your anklets in the upper left hand corner 
as in Fige § notice that you will have to 
start with a dark Square on 1 and a white 
square on the othere n 


FIGS-e 7&8 


After your anklets are completely 
wrapped the areas that have not been done 
by the plaiting method must be sewn to- 
gether as shown in Fig- 9. Use a regular 


commercial sewing thread for this catch. 


ing the thread under the yarn. 
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Fig. 9 


The next step is to sew your backing 
in placee Most modern anklets are backed 
with a bright red wool cloth,but the old- 
er ones were backed with white muslin or 
canvas & the really old ones are leather 
backed- The quill and horsehair type is 
usually backed with both red and blue 
cloth. Figse 10 & 11 show how the back- 
ing is sewn in placee Use commercial sew- 
ing thread for this also- 

The final step is to add the tie 
thongse These are simply knotiea and 
pulled thru a hole in the foundation. See 
ave title illustration. 


Anklet Designs 
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The anklet designs presented here 
are prepared to be colored in by the read- 
ere Use the color key and either water 
paints or colored pencils. 

All of the designs come from museum 
specimens examined by the editor or from 
anklets worn by Hopi Indians at the Flag- 
staff and Gallup Ceremonials. 

The designs are from the following 
sources: Figs-l & 8 are drawn from Indim 
owned ankleis-Figs.3,4&5 are in the S. We 
Museume Fige 2 is in the Museum of North- 
ern Arizona, Figs. 6&7 are in the Lab. of 
Anthropology at Santa Fe. The cover shows 
examples from the Milwaukee Public Museum 
and the Chicago Museum of Nat- History. 
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WAR BONNET KITS + LEGGIN & BREECHCLOTH KITS 
MOCCASIN KITS * ROACH & HEADDRESS KITS » WAR SHIRTS 


BUSTLE KITS + BEADS + BELLS - BOOKS- LEATHER - FURS 
TOM TOM KITS & HEADS © INDIAN RECORDS> ALL FEATHERS 


* WRITE FOR CATALOG ° 


" GREY OWL INDIAN CRAFTS 


45/8 SEVENTH AVENUE 
BROOKLYN 20, N.Y. 


COLLECTION for SALE? 


SHIRTS — LEGGINGS — BONNETS 


F. DENNIS LESSARD He LAKEVIEW 7-7640 POUCHES sce ag’. PES ny WEAPONS 
Mldad >> MANY BEADED ITEMS 
WRITE FOR FREE PRICE LIST 


DEL TRADING POST Dom Caledonia 
908 Benwood Ave. 


19934 FAIRPORT McKees Rocks, Pa. 


DETROIT 5, MICHIGAN 


DEER HAIR BEADS - PEYOTE - OLD STYLE 
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RAWHIDE “BUCK” “PORKY” HAIR, QUILLS 

LARGEST FEATHER FACTORY ON THE wast COAST. 
SUPPLYING FEATHERS TO INDIANS, BOY SCOUTS, 
INDIAN BEAD WORK CUB SCOUTS & HOBBYISTS. WE CARRY QUILLS, 


IMITATION EAGLE, TAILS, WINGS, FLUFFIES, 
LARGE VARIETY IN STOCK AT ALL TIMES. 


EAGLE FEATHERS BRASS BELLS “CAST” 


“Authentic Indian Craft Materials” HOLLYWOOD FANCY FEATHER CO. 


319 S$. Spring S¢. 
kes Angeles 13, Calif. 
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EMBROIDERED 


KILTS 


The kilt ic a standard part of most 
pueblo ceremonial costumes- Usually it 
is worn wrapped around the waist like a 
skirt so that the ends overlap on the 
right side. Sometimes, as in the Hopi 
Buffalo dance it is used as a clout and 
in several ceremonies it is used as a 
shawl by the women. 


Most items of pueblo costuming are 
rather difficult for the Indian bug to 
duplicate because of the complex weaving 
techniques used, however, the kilt uses 
a simple embroidery technique that anyone 
can duplicate. 

The foundetion for the kilt isa 

piece of cotton cloth woven in a plain 
Basket weave. This is either woven es- 
pecially for the kilt or else one of the 
large Hopi wedding blankets is cut into 
sections and embroidered. Modern weevers 
usually use a commercial white cot ton 
string for the warp and occasionally for 
the weft also- The reader can easily 
weave his own cloth, or any 1 of a number 
of commercially woven materials can be 
used.e Any course canvas such as a Navy 
hammock can be used providing it is not 
too stiff. Some modern kilts are made 
of Monks cloth. The only reauirement is 
that you are able to count the threads to 
insure obtaining straight lines. 
: Kilts vary in size depending upon 
whether it is to be worm by a young boy 
or a mane. They should overlap about 6" 
at the tope The average size is about 
38" X 18" put the range is from 32" — Ls" 
long and from 17" = 21" wide. 
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The designs are applied in commercial 
wool yarn in red, green and black- Some 
modern kilts have wierd designs and color 
combinations, but the older kilts show a 
standard type of design as shown in the 
sketch and photos below. The terraced 
figures represent rain clouds and the 
lines the rain itself. 

The technique of embroidery is shown 
in the sketch belowe A doubled wool yar 
is threaded thru a large eyed needle. The 
stitches are about 4" long. The needle 
goes down thru the fabric and back around 
one warp thread coming up between the 
twisted wool thread. 

The openwork designs shown as white 
in the sketch below are made by passing 
the needle down into the fabric and com- 
ing up one thread forward. The photo Fig. 
3 shows this clearly. 
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Various frames and spreading sticks 
with a sharpened point at each end are 
used to hold the material taut for embr- 
oidery by the Indians, however, we have 
found that this is not necessarye 

The lower edge of the kilt is often 
further ornamented with a braided section 
in black wool as in the photo. 

When worn the kilt is held in place 
with a belt of the floated warp type or 
one of the white braided rain sashes. 

It may be of interest to note that 
pueblo embroidery is considered as a post 
Spanish art, however, the technique of 
using a double twisted yarn is an Indian 
invention. Among the Hopi the men do 
both the weaving and embroidery, but among 
the Zuni the women do bothe The Hopi 
were & still are the principle producers 
of this work both for their own use and 
for trade to the other pueblos. However, 
in recent years as a result of instruction 
in the Government schools many of the 
pueblos are producing their own textiles. 

For further details on the techniqué 
of embroidery, check the Material Culture 
Notes # 1 of the Denver Art Museum. 


The two sketches on the previous 
page are reproduced from, "Pueblo India 
Embroidery" by He Pe Mera thru the cour- 
tesy of the Laboratory of Anthropology, 
Santa Fe. Anyone wishing further infor- 
mation on this subject should consult 
this worke 
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Most pueblo dances are rather difficult for the white man to du- 
plicate because of the specialized costume, singing and intricate 
dance movements which are always in perfect time to the drum- Since 
we have a couple of pueblo construction articles in this issue, we 
thought it would be a good idea to present a pueblo dance and this is 
the simplest one we know of- It is presented here as it was performed at the 
Gallup Indian Ceremonials on several occasions. 

Cochiti is a rather small pueblo about 18 miles from Santa Fe- They were 
noted for their drum making , but in recent years there have been only three or four 
persons still practicing this art. 


: 

The costume for the dance is shown in the accompanying sketches. The men wear i 

the standard embroidered kilts, a white braided rain sash, white openwork crocheted tbh 
cotton leggings, 


skunk fur anklets,yarn garters,yarn on the wrists, as a bandoleer : 
and a headband, plus rattle, jewelry, and macaw feathers on the head. Fox skin in back. {fF 

The women wear a black dress, maiden's shawl, and white mocs. They have the yarn +3 
wrist bands, carry evergreen in each hand and have an eagle fluff in the hair. 
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The starting formation is shown in 
Fige le Men & women line up facing each 
other and about 8' apart. One performer 
stands at one end holding a basket which 
contains a stuffed parrot or macaw ( or 
ea bird carved of wood)-Macaw tail feath- 
ers stick out one end and evergreen is 
placed on top of the bird. 

The step is an accented trot with 
the accent on the down beat of the right 
foot- At the start the dancers side trot 
as shown by the arrows Fige 2- At the end 
of the line the men & women join in twos 
the man placing his left hand on the rt. 
shoulder of the gal as they move down 
the middle toward the basket carrier. 

The woman receives the basket in 
both hands and holding it up the couple 
rotates half left & then half right and 
Teturn the basket. Fig-e 3- They then 
seperate and form in the outside lines 
again. Fig-4. "his is repeated for each 
couple as often as desired- To end the 
dance the couples just move down tle cen- 
ter but do not take the basket. ‘When all 
are in the center they stop. A prompter 
who does not dance himself stands behind 
the line of dancers and directs them. 
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Published Bi-Monthly, five times a year, from 
September to June. Subscription rates are: 
$2.50 for one year; $4.50 for two years. 
The back issues of Vol. 1,2&3 are available at 
$2.50 per Val. Copyright 1957 by Norman Feder 
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ODDS & ENDS 


GALLUP INDIAN CEREMONIALS — This year the ceremonials will take place August 14 - 17th. 
If you have never attended you've really missed something. Aside from seeing a tremendous 
display of dances from the various tribes participating, this year we are planning a pow- 
wow for the white groups attending. Several people have written the magazine lately asking 
about a National pow-wow for white groups and Gallup is the ideal place to hold it. This 
mainly because so many white groups attend anyway- Two years ago the editor managed to get 
together several groups and hold a small get-to-gether at the Ft- Wingate school. This 
year we would like to do the same,and we have the approval of the Ceremonial committee. If 
you are planning to be at Gallup this summer, please let me know about it. If you haven't 
made your summer plans as yet, include a trip to Gallup for the Ceremonials and we should 
be able to have the start of a really National white Indian pow-wow. 


SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION -They have finally opened their new hall of North American Indians 
in the Natural History Building. Those of you in the Washington, DC. area will certainly 
want to see it. 


We LANGDON KIHN - The noted painter of Indians, whose work is familiar to readers of the 
National Geographic Magazine, passed away Dece 12 at a hospital in New London, Conn. 


PEN PAL - Lorne Barnewall; Pe O- Box 771; Montreal, Canada wants a pen pale He writes; 
"I'm 38 years old and interested in Indian lore,Stams, photography, woodcraft & Pen pals." 


BRASS BEADS —We can't help expressing our gratitude to Jean Delisle of the Sauvage Trading 
Post for his efforts in presenting us Bugs with a really hard to get craft item. He went 
to ala of trouble to duplicate the old beads exactly and did a swell job. 


SHERIDAN POW-WOW -We are sorry to report that there will not be a pow-wow at Sheridan this. 
year. They just did not receive enough support for the affair to pay for itself- This is a 
real shame as it was certainly a very worthwhile pow-wow- There is a chance that it may be 
held in the town of Billings, Montana, we hope so and will let you know next issue. 


WHITE INDIAN FAIRS — As far as we know at present the following white Indian affairs will 
take place on the dates given: The WaHukeZa at Jackson, Michigan June 6.8. The Wa-Be-Ski- 
Wa at Janesville, Wisconsin on June 13,14,15. The O-SA-WAN at Bedford Park, Illinois on 
Sept- 5 - 7- The WITAYAPI at Costa Mesa, California on the 2nd weekend in October.The Pejn 
Lakota pow-wow July 26th & 27th at Colorado Springs. Plan to attend the one nearest your 
home, they sure are a lot of fun. If you know of others let us knowe 


CREDITS — Thanks this month to Jack Re Williams for the article on Bob Backus. Jack is no 

newcomer to the Hobbyist pages* To Bill Holm for the photo of Rudy Saluskin. To Richard 

Conn for the editorials The Laboratory of Anthropology in Santa Fe granted permission for 
gj Us to reproduce the two sketches in our kilt article. 


